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THE FRANCO-BRITISH CONVERSATIONS. 


HE repercussions of Herr Hitler’s policy of restoring Germany’s 
military strength continue to be felt with ever increasing 
force throughout Europe, and are responsible, in fact, for 
most of the important developments in the history of contemporary 
international relations. Events have moved fast since the summer 
of 1934, When first the extent of Germany’s re-armament began to 
be realized abroad, and the information gathered as to her present 
and future equipment in the air brought about a considerable 
change in the views as to the best methods of dealing with this 
new situation. ’ 
fhe result has been that the past few months have seen the 
yapprochement between France and the U.S.S.R., followed by the 
latter's admission to membership of the League, the settlement of 
long-standing differences between France and Italy and the 
adoption of a common front towards the major problems of 
European peace, and, finally, the accord between the French and 
British Governments resulting in proposals designed to provide their 
contribution to the breaking of the deadlock which has existed ever 
since Germany left the League. These proposals, if adopted, will 
among other things, give precision to the undertakings in the Locarno 
lreatyin so far as attack from the air is concerned, and make these 
undertakings mutual and reciprocal as between the countries 
gnatory to them. They, further, provide the means by which 
Germany may be freed from the restrictions of Part V of the 
Versailles Treaty and may take part, as an equal, in the future 
negotiation of an arms limitation convention and of pacts of mutual 
assistance for the organization of security.” 


Apart from this, French methods have been modified 
with M. Barthou, M. Laval is conciliatory and pliable—and the 
British outlook has become more “‘ European '’—the Saar Plebiscite 
illorded the Government an opportunity of intervening, as agents 
of the League, to ensure the safeguarding of peace and good order 
on the Continent, while at the same time testing public opinion 
at home. 

The change that has come over the French attitude can be seen 
by a reference to the speeches and actions of M. Barthou last 
summer regarding the Eastern Pact and during his visit to London 
in July. The return of Germany to the League and her adherence 
to the Eastern Pact of Mutual Assistance were, according to French 
policy, essential pre-conditions to the negotiation of a disarm- 





i 





(1) The British attitude towards German re-armament prior to this was dealt 
with in the articles in the Bulletins of March 1, and April 12, 1934, Vol. X, Nos. 18 
and 21. 

(2) The terms of the accords reached are described fully in the Chronology, 
vide page 18. 

(3) Cf. his speech at Bayonne on July 15. 
{ April 17, 1934, referred to in Germany as “ M. Barthou’s 
text see Cmd. 4559. A summary was given in the Bulletin of April 26, 1934, page 27. 


Vide also the French Memorandum 
‘No!’” For the 
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ament convention and to the recognition of her right to equality 
of status ; while it went without saying that unilateral abrogation 
of Part V of the Treaty could not be countenanced under any 
consideration whatsoever. 

The extent to which the France of MM. Flandin and Laval has 
modified the attitude maintained under M. Barthou may be judged 
from an examination of the wording of the statement of February 3. 
In the agreements there proposed—for they are proposals only, 
put forward jointly—the necessity of either the French view giving 
way to the German, or the German to the French, on questions of 
principle has been skilfully avoided by making the recognition of 
German equality of rights and the conclusion of pacts for the 
organization of security (including that concerning the integrity of 
Austria) simultaneous. Again, the hoped-for settlement as to 
armaments to replace Part V of the Versailles Treaty would take 
place simultaneously with the return of Germany to the League ;' 
in fact, her return would merely be part of a general agreement 
freely negotiated by equal partners. 

The part of the agreement most directly concerning Great 
Britain is that which contains the proposals for security in the 
air. The suggestion here advanced by the French and British states- 
men, as representing their common view, shows quite clearly the 
extent to which realization of the changed situation as regards 
air power has modified the British outlook, and may be regarded 
as a logical outcome of the statement of Mr. Baldwin, made on 
July 30 last, that “‘ when you think of the defence of England you 
no longer think of the chalk cliffs of Dover, you think of the 
Rhine.”’ 

At the same time, it should be noted that the plan outlined in 
the official statement is only put forward as a proposal to be con- 
sidered by the five Powers—Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Belgium and Italy—with a recommendation from the British and 
French Ministers that they believe it ‘‘ would go far to operate as 
a deterrent to aggression and to ensure immunity from sudden 
attacks from the air.”” Briefly, its chief advantage from the French 
point of view is that, if generally adopted, it would ensure immediate 
assistance being furnished by the British air forces, without awaiting 
a decision of the League, in case of an unprovoked attack from 
the air, while from the British point of view its special interest is that 
it would make the promise of assistance reciprocal as between 
France and England ; in fact, as between all the signatories, and 
this is a provision which does not find a place in the Locarno 
Treaties. * 

(1) Hitherto France had been insisting that Germany should return to the 
League before she could take her place at the table at which these agreements wert 
to be negotiated. 

(2) The terms of the agreement should be read in conjunction with Sir Joho 


Simon’s broadcast statement of February 3 and of his statement in Parliament 02 
February 4. Wide Chronology, page 20. 
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But these immediate advantages to the two countries are 
unimportant in comparison with the gain to European stability 
which it is hoped to secure if the proposal meets with general 
approval. The concessions made by each side will have been more 
than worth while if they facilitate the participation of Germany 
in a scheme which is to bring Locarno up to date and at the same 
time make possible the reconciliation of French policy with a 
programme which includes the “ legalization’ of Germany's re- 
armament and recognition of her equality of status in practice, as 
well as in principle. 

As to the concession made by the British Government this, as 
the Foreign Secretary has pointed out, consists in the fact that a 
promise to come immediately to the assistance of the other party 
attacked by air would “ give precision to the promise which at 
present is expressed in more general terms,’’ but as Great Britain 
would, in any case, find herself obliged to take part, in the event 
of unprovoked aerial aggression by one or other of her neighbours 
“inside the Locarno Treaty,’ the fact that no time was lost in 
doing so would not seem to alter the character of the responsibility 
which has already been assumed by the British Government. To 
understand this it is only necessary to refer to Article 4 (paragraph 2, 
dealing with flagrant aggression) of the existing Treaty. By this 
each signatory State undertakes to come to the assistance of the 
one attacked immediately, without reference to the League Council, 
in case of a flagrant violation of Article 2' of the Treaty or of a 
flagrant breach of Articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, “‘ as 
soon as it has been able to satisfy itseif that this violation con- 
stitutes an unprovoked act of aggression, and that by reason either 
of the crossing of the frontier or of the outbreak of hostilities, or 
of the assembly of armed forces in the demilitarized zone, immediate 
action is necessary.”’ 

If we are to judge by quite recent expressions of view in France, 
however, the effect on French policy has been decisive. Only a few 
days ago the Temps was laying down conditions for the conversations 
in London and for the consideration of the German claims which 
showed little modification of those accepted as axiomatic at the 
time of the April 17 memorandum.’ In its issue of January 29 it 
stated that Germany must “‘ re-enter the concert of pacific Powers,’ 
and France would facilitate this entry, but a minimum of guaran- 
tees were essential. These included Germany’s adherence to the 
system of regional pacts, the ‘controlled ’’ establishment of a 
margin of security between the French and German forces, this 





(1) By Article 2, Germany and Belgium, and also Germany and France, 
mutually undertake that they will in no case attack or invade each other, or resort 
war against each other. Articles 42 and 43 of the Versailles Treaty provided for 
the demilitarization of the Rhine Zone. 
(2) This was issued at the time of the publication of the German Army and 
\ir-Force estimates. 
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margin being destined to balance the superiority of war “ potentia] ” 
possessed by Germany, and a guarantee resulting from the active 
co-operation of Great Britain, ‘‘ assured by precise engagements 
and adequate forces,’ in the maintenance of the order thus 
stabilized. 

The significance of the agreements of February 3 is the absence 
of any suggestion as to the posing of conditions of any kind, and 
in this respect they may be regarded as constituting a noteworthy 
achievement on the part of the British statesmen in securing the 
acceptance in principle of what has long been believed in London 
to be the only practicable method of approaching the problem. 
It will be remembered that the British Government played a very 
important part in the drafting of the Declaration of December 11, 
1932, and even before that, in the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva, Sir John Simon had set out the case for considering 
security and German armaments simultaneously. Speaking on 
November 17, 1932, he said : 

‘“‘ The limitations on Germany’s armaments would be con- 
tained in the same Disarmament Convention which limited the 
armaments of other Powers, and the Articles in Part V of th 
Treaty of Versailles limiting Germany’s armaments would be 
superseded.” 

On the question of equality of status, too, the British Govern- 
ment’s Memorandum of January 29, 1934, setting out its latest 
disarmament proposals,* contained a recognition of the practical 
application of the principle of equality by stating that this was 
no less essential, in any agreement, than that of the principle 
of security. 

This attitude on the part of the British Government was as 
much appreciated in Berlin as that of French opinion was resented 
Keen disappointment was expressed on the appearance of the 
‘ four pre-conditions ”’ published in the Temps of January 229 last, 
and distrust of the value of multilateral pacts of any kind (especially 
one which would include Russia), has been the consistent comment 
of responsible German opinion ever since the French and Soviet 
Ministers first began to “ put their heads together ’’ in May, 1934. 
The fact that M. Laval is understood to have promised both the 
Little Entente Governments and M. Litvinoff that Germanys 
adherence to the Eastern Pact would be a sine qua non of the 
recognition of her right to re-arm naturally increased the opposition 
to the scheme in Berlin, to which forcible expression had been 
given as long ago as July last, when the details of the plan were 
first published. The argument advanced may be worth quoting, 
as it shows how valuable is the new approach to the problem of the 





(1) Cmd. 4498. Vide the Bulletin of February 15, 1934, Vol. X, 
page 26, for a summary. 

(2) Vide the article on a Security Pact in Eastern Europe, in the Bulletin 0! 
July 19, 1034, Vol. XI, No. 2. Details of the Pact were first published on July ! 
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organization of security as now outlined in London. Writing on 
iuly 12, the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung said that Germany must 
be firmly opposed to the Eastern Pact, at least while her armaments 
were at an unsatisfactory level. An agreement embracing the 
US.S.R., the Baltic States, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Germany, 
with France guaranteeing assistance in the East, and Russia in 
the West, would be of value only to France and Russia, and would 
mean a consolidation of French hegemony. Germany could not 
low a Soviet Army to enter her territory to defend her against 
France, nor allow a French Army to come into Germany as a result 
of a dispute between Russia and Poland. Apart from this, Germany 
did not see how a country like their’s, which had not even been 
eranted recognition of the minimum of armament equality 
necessary for defence, could be expected to enter a widespread 
system based on the principle of mutual assistance. * 

In September the Reich Government communicated its reasons 
or this attitude to the other Governments concerned,* and if any 
further proof were needed of the deep-rooted character of their 
distrust of the whole scheme it will be seen in the fact that they 
returned to the charge as soon as the announcement of M. Laval’s 
recent visit.-to Rome was made.  Semi-official comment, issued 
n Berlin on January 3, was expressed in terms ironically critical 
of all multilateral pacts of the character favoured by France. A 
few days earlier, on December 31, it was argued that for Germany, 
withoutadefence system guaranteeing the security of Stateand nation, 
contractual safeguards and instruments of security based on inter- 
national law such as were sought by France, were only privileges of the 
strong at the expense of the weak, and the question was asked how one 
ould talk of European security in the East and withhold from a 
country expected to participate the most obvious and the only 
efiective foundation of security, an adequate defensive organiza- 
tion. It is signiflcant that behind all these criticisms and objections 
is the insistence that the full recognition of Germany’s equality of 
rights must be the starting point of any and every approach to 
the problem,’ and in view of this it is possible that very much may 
now turn in the interpretation placed on this term “ equality of 
rights’ during the discussions which it is hoped are soon to be 
opened. 

In the countries not so directly or immediately concerned the 
reception given to the London Statement has, on the whole, been 
a good one. There is, very naturally, a tendency to withhold 





(1) Similar arguments were used on other occasions, ¢.g., by the German 
‘oreign Minister on September 13 at Stuttgart, and on September 19 at a speech 
before the International Road Congress. 

(2) On September 10, 1934. Vide the Bulletin of September 13, Vol. XI, 
No. 6, page 22. 

(3) This was repeated again on January 28 in the official commentary on the 

sit of the French Ministers to London, and also on February 4, after the text of 

London Statement had been received. 
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judgment until its terms have been carefully studied and its jp. 
plications fully reviewed, but in Italy, for example, the gener 
impression is one of satisfaction that what is called the “ phas 
of generalities and of conventional phraseology ’’ has at last bee, 
left behind. This is especially welcomed because it is believed j; 
Rome that the inability in the past to take clear decisions and th, 
reluctance to shoulder responsibility have been mainly responsib 
for the present unsettled state of affairs in Europe. Another aspec 
of the feeling in Italy is one of hope that, after all, the principles oj 
the Four-Power Pact of April, 1933 will end by being put into 
practice. The establishment of a community of views betwee 
Great Britain, France and Italy and the opportunity now offered 
to Germany to return as an equal to Geneva are regarded as over- 
shadowing all such subsidiary points as the eventual discussion: 
on the limitations of armaments and the precise terms to be giver 
to the Eastern European Pact. 


The proposed air convention has aroused particular interest 
and one correspondent considers that, in the fact that the promise 
of immediate assistance would be reciprocal as between France 
Germany and England lies “the collapse of an entire secula 
tradition, the definite burial of the myth of British insularity.” 


Poland has, so far, adopted an attitude of reserve, necessitated 
it is stated, by the gravity of the decisions which may have to lx 
taken. The Opposition press expresses concern at the possibilit; 
that, should Germany not come into the schemes suggested, Polan( 
may be left isolated with that country, but other non-Government 
organs welcome the agreement as the most constructive development 
in European affairs since the war. 

In Germany there has been a noticeable absence of officia 
comment, attributed to the need of giving careful study to th 
proposals, but there appears to be a general admission that the) 
represent a much more sympathetic approach to an understanding 
of the German point of view than anything that has hitherto com 
out of consultations at which Germany was not represented. |i 
is significant, too, that a semi-official statement made on Feb- 
ruary 4 made mention of Germany’s sense of her own responsibilit) 
to co-operate in finding a way to an understanding against the 
“armament madness.”’ 

In England the dominant feeling is, perhaps, one of hope that 
Germany will take the hand held out to her and treat the proposa!s 
as what they are intended to be—suggestions which aim at making 
it possible to take up afresh the work of organizing peace throug! 
collective action by means of a general settlement freely negotiate’ 
between equals. It is realized in England that the London 
Statement consists of proposals only, which, though in themselves 
not directly solving the points of special difficulty, have, by thet 
psychological effect broken the deadlock and so rendered it possible 
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, make a fresh start. Should Germany not be willing to accept 


“ > em as a basis of discussion, the plans suggested would presumably 
| wm have to be considered afresh, as they depend upon the collabora- 
P - tion of Germany in their negotiation and conclusion.* There is, 
oo therefore, no suggestion that the French and British Governments 
d th ve done more than agree upon the general lines on which they 
nsibe belie ve the organization of security in Europe may best be 
spec accomplished ; as regards Austria, however, it is the case that the 
Red British Government has placed it on record that they consider 
int themselves to be among the Powers which will consult together 
en if the independence of that country is menaced. a 
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vn FORTHCOMING EVENTS, 

1935. 

lar February 18th ... *Economic Committee _... = Geneva 
February 18th — *Supervi isory Commission Geneva 

ted February 18th .. *Committee on Regulation of the Trade 


in and Manufacture of Arms and 
Munitions aes ae 
February 18th ... *Committee on Miscellaneous Provisions 
(Disarmament Conference) a Geneva 
March 25th ... “Permanent Central Opium Board .. Geneva 
April Ist ... *Advisory Committee of Experts on 
Slavery 
April 25th .. *Child Welfare Cimadienes ei . Geneva 
May vs .... 2nd Congress of EuropeanCustoms Union _ Brussels 
May 2nd ... *Committee on Traffic in Women and 


Children ; Geneva 
June 5th _.. *Permanent Mandates Commission . Geneva 


July 15-20 ... 6th International — for Scientific 
Management ‘ —_ iti 
July 29th-August 5th 2nd World Rover Scout Moot .... near Stockholm 
August 3rd-7th.... 8th Biennial International Scout Con- 
ference ad oui — Ke 


Geneva 


Geneva 


London 


Stockholm 


* League of Nalions or International Labour Office 


(1) \ Vide the wording of the aoa beginning ‘‘ But they are further 
agreed that nothing...” etc. (Chronology, page 19, top.) 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Albania. 

February 4th.—It was officially announced that the Italian Govern. 
ment had placed 3 million gold francs at the disposal of the Albanian 
Government spontaneously, to wipe out a portion of the deficit in- 
curred by expenditure and obligations assumed on the basis of past 
extraordinary Budgets. 

The King was stated to have expressed to Signor Mussolini the 


warm thanks of the Albanian people for his generosity. 


Austria. 
January 27th.—The Vienna police arrested some 300 Socialists 


and Communists as a precaution against the possibility of trouble on 
the anniversary of the suppression of the Socialist Party. 

February 2nd.—A Nazi convicted of high treason for aiding the 
organizers of the rising of July, 1934, was sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. 


Bolivia. 
January 23rd.—Loss of Fort Carandaiti and Santa Fé to Para- 
guayan forces. (See Paraguay). 


Brazil. 
February tst.—The Chamber rejected a Bill providing for the 
return of Brazil to membership of the League of Nations. 


February 2nd.—Conclusion of Tariff Agreement with the United 
States. (See U.S.A.) 


Bulgaria. 

January 23rd.—Rumours were current that Colonel Veltchefi 
had been arrested, while it was generally understood that the resigna- 
tion of Colonel Gheorghieff had not been voluntary, but that a deputa- 
tion of senior Army officers had indicated to him that strong military 
forces, which were supporting the King, were opposed to the continuance 
of his régime. 

(Colonel Veltcheff had been trying to place further restrictions on 
the King’s influence by gaining complete control of the Ministries 0! 
War and the Interior, and by setting up a Council of State). 

The arrest and internment was announced of the leaders of the 
Protogueroff section of the Macedonian Revolutionary Organization 
and the dismissal of all Protogueroff Macedonians in the police. (The 
Protogueroffists were supporters of Colonel Veltcheff). 


January 29th.—M. Kalenderoff was appointed Minister of Finance, 
and was succeeded as Minister of Justice by Professor Dickoff. 


China. 

January 22nd.—Reports from Kalgan were circulated to the 
effect that a combined Japanese-Manchukuo force had launched an 
attack on the Chinese lines between Kuyuan and Tushihkou, shelling 
the latter place and Tungshatze, in Chahar. 
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January 23rd.—The attacking force was reported to have begun 
erations against the Chinese position at Tushihkou, on the Great 


Wall. 

January 24th.—Japanese aeroplanes were reported to have bombed 
“= an and Tushihkou, killing about 50 people. 

The Japanese official version of the affair, issued in Pekin, asserted 
that Chinese troops resisted the Japanese advance on Tungshatze, 
ind that the fighting was confined to a very small area. The Chinese 
stated that there were no Chinese troops in the disputed area. 

January 25th.—Local Japanese officials denied that towns had 
been bombed. Japanese official account of the operations. (See Japan). 

January 26th.—At an informal Sino-Japanese Conference in 
Pekin it was agreed to hold a formal conference to settle the Chahar 
rouble by negotiation on the basis of a local incident. 

January 29th.—Reports were current, from a Japanese source, 
that the main Communist forces had reached Hokiang and were 
preparing to enter Szechwan. 

It was also rumoured that Wang Ching-wei and the Japanese 
Minister had reached an agreement in Nanking by which the Jehol 
incident was to be settled as a private affair. 

January 30th.—Chiang Kai-shek received the Military Attaché 
of the Japanese Legation.. (He had not met any Japanese officers 
for several years). 

February tst.—The Government was understood to have appointed 
in Advisory Economic Committee of business leaders and experts, to 


sit in Shanghai under the chairmanship of the Governor of the Central 


Bank of China. 

February 2nd.—During the Nanking conversations with the 
Japanese Minister Wang Ching-wei was reported to have said that 
the Government desired a relaxation of the existing tension and 
suggested that Japan should relieve the Chinese people’s fears of 


aggression, 

Mr. Ariyoshi had replied that Japan had no aggressive intentions. 
As the recent troubles were fundamentally due to anti- Japanese move- 
ments the abandonment of the boycott and of propaganda against 
Japan was the pre-requisite to better relations. 

Chiang Kai-shek was reported to have told Mr. Ariyoshi that as 
he always adhered to Sun Yat-sen’s principles he was never willingly 
inti-Japanese, but efforts at co-operation had been defeated by 
unhappy events. 

A verbal agreement was reached, at Tatan, Jehol, for the settle- 
ment of the Chahar incident. Both sides agreed not to station troops 
at certain points east of the Great Wall, and the Chinese promised to 
return arms taken from the Jehol militia. 

February 4th.—Following the piracy of a British steamer, the 
lungchow, the British Consul-General requested the Canton Govern- 
ment to take energetic measures to bring the pirates to justice. 

February 5th.—The Canton Government offered a reward of 

000 for the arrest of the leaders of the pirates and promised to take 


‘at to capture them 
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Czechoslovakia. 


January 23rd.—A German emigré named Formis was murdere) 
at a village in Bohemia, where he had taken refuge, by three person; 
believed to be Germans, who escaped over the frontier. 


France. hea 
January 24th.—The Finance Minister stated that the extraordinary 


requirements of the Treasury for the year would probably amount to 
14 milliard francs, apart from 4 milliards for the railways and a 
estimated Budget deficit of 3 milliards. (The deficit for 1934 wa 
estimated at 5,621 millions by the end of the year). 

He added that a large part of the 14 milliards could be regarded 
recoverable, and he thought the 5 milliards provided under the ney 
issue of Treasury bonds would enable the Treasury to face the lean 
period of revenue receipts. 


January 25th.—The Chamber, by 450 votes to 122, adopted th: 
Bill authorizing an increase of 5 milliard francs in the total of short-term 
Treasury Bills. 

In reply to attacks on the Government’s financial policy and t 
warnings that the franc was overvalued M. Flandin derided the notion 
of monetary inflation, and pointed out that the note issue could be 
raised to 240 milliard francs and still be within the legal limit. 

As for adopting a facile policy, on the contrary, the Government 
intended to persevere in their strict Budget policy. The amount o 
bonds for discount could not be further increased without the authority 
of Parliament. They were resolved to persevere in their policy 0 
trying to balance the Budget, and there could be no going back on 
the economies that had already been realized. 

As to the deficit there were three courses open. A policy 0! 
ignoring it and assuming that State generosity might be increased 
indefinitely if thereby they succeeded in reviving economic life would 
lead to an increase in the debt, meaning an experiment after the manne 
of America. That policy would mean ruin, in view of the size of tht 
annual charges which already had to be met. The debt must be tr 
duced, which could be done either through a Budget surplus, or throug! 
devaluation ; but that would result in higher prices, or there wou! 
be no improvement in the revenue. 

Finally, they had been advised to put their house in order. Th! 
was the formula that was still necessary, and it had the advantage 
containing more moral value than the other proposals. The onl) 
devaluation the Government intended to pursue was the reduction 
long-term interest. 

There had been some improvement in trade, and bank deposi 
had increased since 1932. They would do everything possible ' 
bring capital back into circulation, and would propose to pay premiums 
to employers to absorb the unemployed. 

January 26th.—The Minister of Labour’s report on the state © 
unemployment showed the number of persons wholly unemployed and 
in receipt of relief as 468,272, as against 330,044 twelve months earlie! 
It was estimated that the total number without work was about fou! 
times that figure. 
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January 29th.—Replying to complaints in the Chamber that the 
British Government was trying to force France into accepting the 
levalization of Germany’s rearmament M. Laval gave an assurance 
that the French Ministers in London would not neglect French security, 
which they knew was indispensable to the maintenance of peace. And 
he went on: ‘* We have a sense of reality . . . a weakened France 
would have fewer friends and an isolated France would be weaker. . . . 
We cannot imagine peace without guarantees of security. We are not 
selfish, and consider that every nation is entitled to security, and we 
want every nation to have it.” 

There were signs of a new atmosphere in which international 
conciliation would become easier, and the London talks would be 
inspired, also, by the increasingly intimate friendship which must 
unite France and Britain. 

The Senate adopted, by 243 votes to 16, the Bill to increase the 
zmount of short-term Treasury Bonds. 

The Temps, referring to the decisions as to policy to be taken by 
the Cabinet prior to the opening of the conversations in London, said 
France was disposed to facilitate Germany’s “‘ re-entry into the concert 
of pacific Powers,’’ but a minimum of guarantees seemed to her in- 
dispensable. The first should be, along with the return to the League, 
the adherence of Germany to this system of regional pacts which, 
in giving each an interest in the security of all, appeared to provide the 
best brake on a policy of adventure. 

The second should be the controlled (i.e., supervised) establish- 
ment of a margin of security (to-day quite inadequate) between France’s 
effective forces and those of Germany, this margin being for the purpose 
of balancing the superiority of “* potential ’’ which Germany possessed 
in her population, her industrial equipment, and the military training of 
her youth. The third guarantee should result from the active col- 
laboration of Great Britain, assured by precise engagements and 
adequate forces, in the maintenance of the order thus stabilized. 


January 31st.—M. Flandin and M. Laval left for London. 


February 1st.—Statement re London conversations. (See Great 


Britain). 
February 3rd.—Issue of statement recording agreement reached in 
London, and broadcast by M. Laval. (See Great Britain). 


February 4th.—M. Flandin broadcast a statement on his return 
to Paris in which he said that Germany had, in practice, thrown off 
part of the obligations placed upon her by the Treaty, and asked: 
“In view of this fait accompli were we to resign ourselves to an ar- 
maments race, which, besides the burden it would place on the peoples, 
might be a danger for peace as soon as the equilibrium of armaments 
between two nations or groups of nations was broken? Did we, 
moreover, possess means to prevent this race ? ” 

In London they had sought to reinforce peace and prevent war. 
They first had to reinforce the system of guarantees and mutual 
assistance which support the Covenant ; to the Locarno Treaty had 
been added the proposed Danube Pact negotiated in Rome, and the 
proposed Eastern Pact. The British people were as convinced as the 
French that these regional agreements must be embodied in the 
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Covenant, and the return of Germany to the League must therefore 
form part of the general programme. 

They had not yet reached the point where the French belief in 
the necessity of an international police was accepted ; they had readily 
reaffirmed their wish, however, to conclude a general convention for 
the limitation of arms, and hoped Germany would seize this opportunity 
to give proof of her desire for peace. ‘‘ That great nation must take 
a free and equal part in building up European security.” 

‘*“ We very quickly came to an agreement ” as to the air menace, 
he said, and were equally prepared “* to conclude precise engagements 
which will have the merit hitherto not attained, of defining immediate 
action against war.’”’ The defenders of peace would no longer be 
paralyzed by procedure which might give a decisive advantage to the 
aggressor, and their combined air forces should give them such evident 
superiority that no one would be tempted to abuse force. 


Disorders occurred at Lille and Trith St. Leger owing to strikers 
and demonstrators coming into contact with the Gardes Mobiles. 


February 5th.—M. Flandin, in a statement in the Chamber, said 
that perfect identity of views had been established with the British 
Government as to the organization of peace in Europe. The negotia- 
tions for disarmament must not be interrupted ; they wished to make 
a reality of equal rights within a system of security for all, and they 
also wished to leave no excuse for a refusal to take part in the organi- 
zation of peace. 

There had been no change in the traditional policy of France, 
and there was no question of taking the armaments problem, which 
was universal, out of the hands of the League. The conditions of 
security and the general Armaments Convention would have to be 
established simultaneously, and the pacts of regional security would 
be brought within the framework of a general pact. 


One special point, however, had required special negotiations, and 
that was why a special pact of mutual assistance in the air had been 
proposed. Locarno remained intact, and there was no question ot 
substituting the proposed Air Convention for it. The latter was meant 
to be an instrument of prevention, not of punishment. 


Germany. 

January 24th.—The Cabinet decided upon a conversion loan 
operation which was to reduce the interest yield on from 7 to 8 thousand 
million marks’ worth of obligations from 6 to 4} per cent., with an 
annual saving of 120 million marks. The holders would receive a single 
cash payment of 2 per cent. of the nominal amount of the bond with 
the next interest payment due after March Ist. 


Several laws were passed, including one making changes in the 
status of the Reichsstatthalter, or Regional Governors, by which they 
would in future be the heads of the State Governments. Another law 
took away from the States what still remained of their independent 
juridical systems. It was understood that these changes were paving 
the way for the reorganization of the country in some 20 Gawue oF 
Reich Regions, in place of the Federal States. 
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Dr. Schacht was given supervisory control over the four Ministries 
of Economics, Agriculture, Finance and Labour. 

It was announced that the Reichsbank had concluded an agree- 
ment with the Savings Banks by which the latter took over a 4} per 
cent. Reich loan to the nominal amount of 500 million marks, to be 
issued at 98}. The loan was to be redeemed at the rate of 2 per cent. 
annually of the original sum, plus interest saved by redemption. 

The loan was to be issued for consolidating the existing short- 
term debt and so facilitating the continuation of the employment 
schemes and relieving the Government’s debt burden in later years. 


January 26th.—The press celebrated the anniversary of the Pact 
with Poland and the Polish Ambassador gave an official reception. 
Herr Hitler made a statement for the Gazeta Polska in which he said 
that the racial teaching of Nazism rejected so-called denationalization 
on principle. The policy of respecting the foreign peoples living on 
Germany’s frontiers sprang from the Nazis’ deepest convictions, and 
an expression of this will was the attempt to reconstitute the relations 
of the German to the Polish people. 

Surveying the twelve months of reconstituted German-Polish 
relations Herr Hitler said: ‘* We have succeeded in making one of the 
most important corrections of history at the right time, the correction 
of the erroneous idea that an emnity has always existed between the 
two peoples like a sort of hereditary burden, and must therefore con- 
tinue to exist for ever. I think, on the contrary, that . . . upright 
co-operation between them is a duty in the interest of the common 
maintenance of European civilization. The National-Socialist régime 
will leave nothing undone that is likely to promote this co-operation 
and gradually transform it into a lasting friendship.” 

As to the European Pact schemes he confined himself to general 
declarations that Germany wished to live in peace with her neighbours, 
but could not understand, under the head of international co-operation, 
the acceptance of ‘‘nebulous obligations with consequences which, in 
the long run, without consideration of German national interests, may 
lead us where we do not, of our own free will, want to go—namely 
to a war.” 

Of the League he said: ‘“‘ We withdrew because the promise of 
equality of rights which was our due was not kept. We have no in- 
tention of returning to the League to bargain for our equality, but are 
determined not to return to any League until we have equality of 
rights. This is not a ‘ condition,’ but a matter of course.” 


January 28th.—A semi-official commentary on the questions to 
be discussed by M. Laval in London pointed out that it was not 
(ermany’s fault if the main lines of a general settlement of the chief 
of these were not yet plainly visible. Both the fundamental principles 
and the form of a Franco-British united front, which other countries 
could then join, had still to be found. Of chief importance was the 
general question whether both England and France were prepared to 
undertake fresh obligations in the spheres in which they had hitherto 
shown the greatest reserve ; and this applied especially to France in 
the sphere of armaments limitation and, in a lesser degree, to England 
in the sphere of security guarantees. 
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As things were, the entire European situation would gain cop- 
siderably from the London conversations if the undeniable results 
of international developments up to the present—among which, above 
all, stood German equality of rights, were made the starting point of 
and foundation of any settlement. 

Negotiations were resumed between the representatives of the 
Roman Catholic Episcopate and the State on the interpretation of 
parts of the Concordat. 

The Statthalter Bill was published. 

January 30th.—On the second anniversary of Herr Hitler’s Chan- 
cellorship he issued a manifesto in which he claimed that, in half the 
time for which he had asked, two-thirds of his promises had been 
fulfilled. No democratic Government in the world could submit with 
greater confidence to the verdict of its people. The overwhelming 
majority of their former adversaries had long since recanted in their 
inmost hearts, he said, since after examining Nazi intentions and 
achievements they had found in and through National-Socialism the 
realization of that for which they had always yearned : a Germany of 
honour, freedom, and social happiness. 

Herr Hitler accepted the resignation of Dr. Schmitt, the Minister 
of Economics, on the ground of ill-health. He entrusted Dr. Schacht 
with the control of the Economic Ministries of the Reich and of 
Prussia. 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz expressed dissatisfaction at 
the programme, outlined by the Temps the previous day, of the four 
indispensable pre-conditions for a disarmament convention. 


January 31st.—The Government’s reply to the Notes on the 
projected Central European pact, involving an Austrian non-inter- 
ference agreement, was delivered in Paris and Rome. This expressed 
readiness in principle to consider the pact favourably, but raised a 
number of points ; e.g., Germany assumed that it must be interpreted 
as applying in the most general manner to all the signatory parties. 
At the same time, as she had resigned from the League she wished to 
know what, in practice, was to be the relation of the pact to the 
League. 

She also wished to know what was the relation between the 
proposed pact open to the States mentioned in the Rome Protocol 
and the special bilateral undertaking of France and Italy to consult 
between themselves and with Austria should Austrian independence 
be threatened. Would the Franco-Italian undertaking lapse as soon 
as the general pact had been signed ? 

Germany also asked what had been the criterion adopted in the 
issuing of the invitations to the States mentioned to adhere to the 
pact of non-interference. Switzerland had not been included, and 
she suggested that that country and Great Britain should be invited 
to adhere. Finally, Germany noted that in the Protocol it was 
provided that the parties signatory to the pact of non-interference 
might also conclude separate conventions, and she asked what was 
the nature of these contemplated subsidiary conventions. 

The Berliner T.ageblait, in a reference to the Franco-British con- 
versations, pointed out that a German return to the League had never 
been described as excluded from German policy. 
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A “ People’s Court ”’ in Berlin sentenced to eight years’ penal 
servitude Dr. Bruck of Hamburg, who was described as “a courier 
of the Central Committee of the German Communist Party” for 
“ preparing high treason, partly abroad.” 

February 1st.—Speaking in Berlin Dr. Goebbels criticized the 
methods of international negotiation hitherto followed by which 
Germany had been presented with schemes worked out in advance 
by the other Powers, and said that, instead of Germany’s bent back, 
the outside world was now confronted with the strong features of her 
countenance. 

There were signs that the change was being realized. Influential 
papers in England, The Times, for instance, were publishing articles 
in which the German view was fairly presented, and influential visitors 
from England had been seen in the Wilhelmstrasse. 

Dr. Goebbels repeated the claim that they did not arm to make 
war, but to keep the peace, for a powerless land was nothing less than 
an invitation to the world to attack it. 


February 3rd.—Herr Hitler received the British and French 
Ambassadors, who handed him the text of the statement issued in 
London regarding the Franco-British discussions. 


February 4th.—Semi-official commentary on the London agree- 
ment expressed satisfaction at the avoidance in the Statement of any 
suggestion that the return of Germany to the League should be regarded 
as a preliminary condition. It was felt that the Eastern Pact scheme 
involving mutual (military) assistance in Eastern Europe would impose 
too wide-spread obligations on the participants, extending perhaps 
into Asia. 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz said that what was important 
was the will to achieve an armaments convention, and added that 
Germany, too, felt that she shared the responsibility and was ready 
to co-operate in order that the way might be found to a real and 
effective understanding against the armaments frenzy and the perils 
bound up with it. 

The London Statement, it added, put forward two points of view 
which found a lively echo in Germany, because they had always been 
one of the principal cares of her policy : the avoidance of an armaments 
race and the elimination of war dangers. 

The D.A.Z. said that at last, after a further waste of two years 
since the “‘ equality declaration,” the old struggle for priority between 
security and disarmament had been brought to an end. “ In London 
more consideration has been given to German feelings than has been 
the case for years.” The important thing was that ‘‘ England has 
obtained French consent to a marching route at the end of which 
stands the elimination of an important chapter of the Versailles 
dictate.” 

February 5th.—Though the London proposals were understood 
to have made a good impression, little comment appeared in the press. 

Herr Rosenberg, in the Vélkischer Beobachter, suggested that if 
the procedure of Rome and London were continued, the impression 
might be gained that, after all, not Germany’s collaboration, but her 
exclusion was being sought by some quarters. 
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Great Britain. ; 
January 24th.—The text was issued of the Government of India 


Bill, together with an explanatory memorandum, Cmd. 4790. In 
practically every respect the Bill followed the recommendations of 
the Joint Select Committee. 

It provided for the establishment of eleven Autonomous Provinces 
and for an All-India Federation comprising the Provinces of British 
India and those Indian States which entered by the voluntary act of 
their rulers. It also contained a new Constitution for Burma, which 


was to be separated from India. 


January 28th—In a speech at Wavertree Mr. Eden described 
the four main objectives of the Government as: First the maintenance 
of peace, through support of the League and the strengthening of the 
collective peace system; secondly, the development of relations of 
frank and cordial friendship with the United States; thirdly, close 
co-operation in policy and in commerce as in personal relations with 
their kinsfolk in the Dominions and Colonies; and finally, at home 
a higher standard of life for their people, better food, better housing, 
etc., more regular employment, shorter hours, a fuller happiness for 
every section of the people. 

January 31st.—The French Premier and Foreign Minister arrived 
in London, accompanied by M. Massigli and other officials of the 
Quai d’Orsay. 

February 1st.—Following conversations with the French Ministers 
it was announced that the meetings held had been “ devoted to a 
general examination of the principal questions of European policy.” 


February 3rd.—The conversations concluded and a Statement 
was issued which began by describing their object, which was “ to 
promote the peace of the world by closer European co-operation, in 
a spirit of most friendly confidence, and to remove those tendencies 
which, if unchecked, are calculated to lead to a race in armaments and 
to increase the dangers of war.” 

The Ministers had taken note of “the particularly important 
part played by the League of Nations in the recent settlements 0! 
certain international problems, and welcomed the successful results 
as evidence of the conciliatory spirit of all the Governments taking 
part in those settlements.” , 

The British Ministers cordially welcomed the declaration by which 
the French and Italian Governments had asserted their intention to 
develop the traditional friendship which united the two nations, and 
expressed the congratulations of the Government on the conclusion 
of the Agreement regarding Central Europe. They added that “ His 
Majesty’s Government consider themselves to be among the Powers 
which will, as provided in the Rome Agreement, consult together 1! 
the independence and integrity of Austria are menaced.” 

The statement continued : 

‘“* The British and French Ministers now hope that the encouraging 
progress thus achieved may now be eontinued by means of the direct 
and effective co-operation of Germany. 

“They are agreed that neither Germany nor any other Power 
whose armaments have been defined by the Peace Treaties is entitled 
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by unilateral action to modify these obligations. But they are further 
agreed that nothing would contribute more to the restoration of con- 
fidence and the prospects of peace among nations than a general 
settlement freely negotiated between Germany and the other Powers. 

“ This general settlement would make provision for the organiza- 
tion of security in Europe, particularly by means of the conclusion of 
pacts, freely negotiated between all the interested parties, and ensuring 
mutual assistance in Eastern Europe and the system foreshadowed in 
the Rome procés-verbal for Central Europe. 

“ Simultaneously, and in conformity with the terms of the 
Declaration of December 11th, 1932, regarding equality of rights in 
a system of security, this settlement would establish agreements 
regarding armaments generally which, in the case of Germany, would 
replace the provisions of Part V of the Treaty of Versailles at present 
limiting the arms and armed forces of Germany. 

“It would also be part of the general settlement that Germany 
should resume her place in the League of Nations with a view to active 
membership. The French Government and the Government of the 
United Kingdom trust that the other Governments concerned may 
share these views. 

‘In the course of these meetings the British and French Ministers 
have been impressed by the special dangers to peace created by modern 
developments in the air, the misuse of which might lead to sudden 
aerial aggression by one country upon another, and have given con- 
sideration to the possibility of provision being made against these 
dangers by a reciprocal regional agreement between certain Powers. 

“ It is suggested that the signatories would undertake immediately 
to give the assistance of their air forces to whichever of them might 
be the victim of unprovoked aerial aggression by one of the contracting 
parties. 

“The British and French Ministers, on behalf of their respective 
Governments, found themselves in agreement that a mutual arrange- 
ment of this kind for Western Europe would go far to operate as a 
deterrent to aggression and to ensure immunity from sudden attacks 
irom the air ; and they resolved to invite Italy, Germany and Belgium 
toconsider with them whether such a convention might not be promptly 
negotiated. 

“They earnestly desire that all the countries concerned should 
appreciate that the object of this proposal is to reinforce peace—the 
sole aim pursued by the two Governments. 

“ The Governments of France and of the United Kingdom declare 
themselves ready to resume their consultations without delay after 
having received the replies of the other interested Powers.” 

It was semi-officially stated that the French and British Ministers 
were agreed that the general settlement with Germany should deal 
simultaneously with the organization of security ; equality of rights 
ina system of security ; an agreement replacing Part V of the Versailles 
‘treaty ; and the resumption by Germany of her place in the League. 

M. Laval called on Mr. Henderson and they reviewed together 
the position in the light of events which had taken place since the last 
meeting of the Disarmament Conference Bureau. It was felt, accord- 
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ing to an official statement, that as the committees dealing with the 
trade in arms, budgetary publicity, the establishment of a permanent 
commission and the question of supervision were to meet at an early 
date there was no need for any change in the procedure in the meantime. 


Sir John Simon broadcast a statement in which he explained the 
working of the proposed agreement regarding air attack. He pointed 
out that if Britain were exposed to a sudden unprovoked aggression 
from the air they had at present no treaty which gave them the right 
to call for assistance from any Power on the Continent, and the plan 
contemplated would provide them, “for the first time, with an 
undertaking for our own immediate advantage.” 


If the parties were France, Germany, Belgium and England the 
only cases in which they might be called on to take a part were cases 
in which they were already committed by the Locarno Treaty, but 
the difference would be that whereas the existing undertaking was one 
which was not precisely defined, this scheme would provide that in 
the case of the other party being attacked by air they would come 
to that party’s assistance immediately and with their air-force. In 
any case, however, if a case did arise of unprovoked aerial aggression 
they would find themselves obliged to take part, and if they did so, 
common prudence would suggest that they lost no time about it. 


The other Governments had been informed of the plan, and 
Germany was being treated, “‘ as she ought to be treated, on a level 
with everybody else invited to the discussion.” 

He concluded by mentioning that Italy was probably too far 
away, geographically, to be included in a mutual undertaking to give 
assistance agreed upon by England and herself, and suggested that 
possibly she, France and Germany, might “ find themselves in another 
convention.”’ 

M. Laval made a statement to the press in which he said the 
official declaration issued would not be complete if he did not underline 
the spirit of friendship and close union in which they had examined 
all the problems with their British colleagues. Their conversations 
marked an important date in diplomatic history. 

‘“‘ We hope, too,” he added, “ that Germany will respond to th 
pressing call we are making to her.” 


February 4th.—In reply to questions in Parliament as to his 
broadcast statement regarding the agreements with the French 
Ministers Sir John Simon said a White Paper had been issued giving 
full particulars of them. Steps had been taken before the communique 
was issued to inform the other Locarno Governments of the trend o! 
their discussions and to explain that they now invited them to joi 
with the British and French Governments in equal consultation. 

“I wish to add,” he concluded, “‘ as regards the scheme for 
providing in Western Europe a deterrent against unprovoked aerial 
aggression by one country on another that it was agreed between the 
French Ministers and ourselves that if a scheme were adopted our own 
commitment would not extend to cases beyond the class of cases 
already covered by the Locarno obligation.” 

The Statement announcing the result of the London conversations 
was published as a White Paper. Cmd. 4708. 
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Hungary. 
January 24th.—In a speech at Szolnok General Gémbés said 


Hungary could not take part in international negotiations unless she 
had equality in armaments ; it was an impossible situation that they 
were only allowed an army of 35,000 when the Little Entente countries 
had half a million men permanently under arms. Hungary, he added, 
adhered to her demand for a peaceful revision of the Treaty. 


India. 


January 23rd.—Speaking in the Chamber of Princes the Chancellor, 
the Maharajah of Patiala, repudiated emphatically the allegation that 
the Viceroy had brought pressure to bear on the Princes in order to 
bring them into the proposed Federation. 

January 24th.—Publication of text of Government of India Bill. 
(See Great Britain). 

In an address to the Legislative Assembly the Viceroy urged the 
legislators of the country to lay aside the arguments and discussions 
of late years and centre their minds upon the great principles of the 
scheme which had increasingly asserted themselves. In the light of 
that examination he was convinced that the path of Federation was 
the path of India’s sure advance. 

He examined the constitutional proposals of the scheme and 
said the special message he wished to emphasize was the great principles 
upon which the Federation was to be founded. These were Provincial 
Autonomy in British India and a Federation comprizing the whole 
continent. This ideal should command the support of all, both 
British and Indian, who honestly desired the advancement of India. 

It was because the transfer of power was real, he continued, both 
in range and in substance, that caution demanded safeguards to carry 
them safely from one system of Government to another. 

January 30th.—The Legislative Assembly, by 66 votes to 58, 
recorded that the Indo-British Trade Agreement was unfair to India 
and ought to be terminated forthwith. 


Irish Free State. 
January 28th.—A Trade Agreement with Germany was signed in 


Dublin, providing for the interchange of Irish cattle and dairy produce 
with industrial products from Germany. 


Italy. 
January 24th.—The King accepted the resignations of the Ministers 
of Finance, Justice, Public Works, Communications, Agriculture, and 
Education, and of the Under-Secretaries for Land Reclamation and 
in the Presidency of the Council. 

Senator Thaon de Reval was appointed Minister of Finance ; Count 
Maria De Vecchi Cismon, Minister of Education; Signor Rossoni, 
Minister of Agriculture ; Signor Razza, Public Works; Signor Benni, 
Communications ; and Signor Solmi, Minister of Justice. Many of the 
Under-Secretaries were also changed. 

The new Ministers included several men who had for some time 
been closely associated with the working of the syndicalist and cor- 
porative machinery. 
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February ist.—The 12th anniversary of the foundation of the 
Fascist Militia was marked by the institution among the young Fascists 
(from 18 to 21) of a more definitely military type of organization and 
instruction. 

February 2nd.—A Cultural Agreement with Austria was signed 
in Rome, which envisaged the establishment in Vienna of an Italian 
Institute of Agriculture and in Rome of an Austrian Institute, to 
absorb the existing historical institute. Chairs of history and literature 
were to be established in both capitals, and both languages taught in 
secondary schools. 

February 5th.—Semi-official comment on the London proposals 
welcomed their tenor and interpreted the reference to the need of 
checking an armaments race as meaning that the French and British 
statesmen had recognized that they could hope for nothing more than 
limitation of armaments, 1.e., that they had accepted the standpoint of 
the Italian Memorandum of January 31st, 1934. 


Japan. 
January 22nd.—Report re attacks on Chinese positions in Chahar. 


(See China). 

January 24th.—According to telegrams from Hsingking Japanese 
troops in Jehol had engaged forces belonging to General Wung, Governor 
of Chahar, on January 22nd, owing to the latter being in Manchukuo 
territory in violation of the Tangku truce. The operations were taking 
place within the Jehol boundary, and were directed to driving the 
Chinese into Chahar. 

On January 23rd the Japanese had advanced against Tungshatze, 
which they occupied after a bombardment. 

The Foreign Office and War Office were without any official reports 
of the operations. 

A Rengo telegram from Hsingking stated that Manchukuo troops 
in the neighbourhood of Hulumamiao (north of Boirnor Lake) had been 
attacked by Outer Mongolian forces, and fighting continued. 


January 25th—A telegram to the Foreign Office from _ the 
Ambassador to Manchukuo stated that a Japanese detachment, when 
advancing to inspect the progress of the Chinese withdrawal in Jehol, 
had been attacked by a superior Chinese force and compelled to reply. 
The incident had occurred after three days’ respite had been given to 
allow General Sung’s forces to retire. 

January 26th.—Replying to an interpellation in the Diet the 
Foreign Minister said: ‘“‘I am confident that while I am Foreign 
Minister there will be no war.” Referring to relations with Russia he 
explained why, when he was Ambassador in Moscow, he had refused 
to accept the proposal for a non-aggression treaty. Pledges of non- 
aggression were ineffective unless outstanding differences were settled, 
and his policy aimed at settling these one by one. He urged that on 
the Manchukuo-Soviet frontier the same policy should be adopted as 
had been followed in Korea and Sakhalin, under the terms of the 
Treaty of Portsmouth, when both countries agreed to restrict military 
preparations where their frontiers met. 

January 28th.—The Foreign Office stated that the affray on the 
Mongolian frontier was due to Outer Mongolians entering the fishery 
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district in the triangular area between the three rivers north-east of 
Lake Boir. 

Inner Mongolians belonging to the Manchukuo forces were sent 
to the district and were attacked by the intruders. 

January 29th.—Speaking in the House of Peers the Minister of 
Marine said that he had never declared that a race in naval armaments 
would not result from a breakdown on the Naval Conference question, 
and continued: ‘“‘If a certain country rejects Japan’s demands for 
parity, a demand which is based on justice, and begins to expand its 
aval armaments, that country must have a certain object in view. 
In such a case Japan would be compelled to take counter-measures, 
ven if the nation had to live on bread and water.”’ 

The Ministry of Marine did not want a rupture ; on the contrary, 
it was doing its utmost to bring about a satisfactory and amicable 
conclusion of the coming Conference, and they must avoid postulating 
that it would fail and that a building race would follow its breakdown. 


January 30th.—Meeting between Japanese officials and Chiang 
Kai-shek. (See China). 

February 2nd.—Reports re conversations with Chinese statesmen. 
See China). 


League of Nations. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
January 29th.—The Governing Body met and discussed the 


revision of the Hours of Work (Coal Mines) Convention of 1931. 

January 30th.—The U.S. representatives addressed the Governing 
Body, for the first time, on the attitude of their Government towards 
the Hours of Work Convention. Mr. Lubins argued in favour of the 
application of the 40-hour week to other industries besides coal mining, 
and said his Government regarded it not as an end in itself, but as a 
step to even shorter hours. 

January 31st.—The Governing Body adopted a _ resolution 
unanimously recognizing that the eight States members of the 1.L.O. 
of chief industrial importance were Germany, the U.S.A., Great Britain, 
France, India, Italy, Japan and the U.S.S.R. (in French alphabetical 
order) and that, accordingly, representatives of those States would sit 
on the Governing Body from the beginning of the next Session. 

Canada and Belgium were, therefore, to retire from permanent 
seats in favour of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 

February 1st.—The Governing Body decided to propose to the 
International Conference in June the immediate application of the 
40-hour week to public works undertaken or subsidized by Govern- 
ments, to the iron and steel industry, coal mining, and building and 
contracting. 

_ February 4th.—The Secretariat was informed by the French, 
German, and Swedish Governments that they had lifted, or were about 
to lift, the embargo on the supply of arms to Bolivia. 


Manchukuo. 


January 22nd.—Report re attack by Japanese-Manchukuo force 
on Chinese positions in Chahar. (See China). 
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January 24th.—Report re attack on Manchukuo troops by Oute; 


Mongolian forces. (See Japan). 

January 25th.—Japanese official report of Jehol fighting. (5p, 
Japan). , 
January 30th.—Japanese-Manchukuo forces, which had_ been 
concentrated at Hailar, began an attack on the Outer Mongolian bands 
near Lake Boir and captured Khalka Miao, north of the Khalka Go! 


River. 
February 2nd.—Settlement of the Chahar incident. (See China). 


The Netherlands. 


February 4th.—Several Communists were arrested at Amsterdam, 
including eight German refugees, who possessed no legal papers. 


Paraguay. a 
January 23rd.—Fort Carandaiti was captured, and the Bolivians 


in the Capirenda sector began to withdraw westward for the defence of 
the main road from Carandaiti to Villa Montes, the Paraguayans’ 


ultimate objective. 
Some Paraguayans were stated to have advanced out of the Gran 


Chaco into Bolivia proper, and to have captured Santa Fé. 

January 28th.—The Army claimed the capture of Bos Be, thus 
cutting the principal route between Villa Montes and Santa Cruz to 
the north. 

January 29th.—Boyuibe was captured. (It was 25 miles north- 
west of Carandaiti and the junction of six roads). 


Poland. 
January 26th.—Herr Hitler’s statement for the Gazeta Polska. 


(See Germany). 

January 27th.—General Gé6ring arrived in Warsaw and was en- 
tertained by the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

January 28th.—The Warsaw press was critical of Herr Hitler's 
statement, pointing out that it would have given more satisfaction 
if he had declared himself content for all time with Germany’s easter 
frontier, and not merely for the ten years foreseen in the Pact. 

January 31st.—Marshal Pilsudski received General Goring. 

February 1st.—Speaking in the Foreign A ffairs Committee of the 
Seym Colonel Beck, referring to relations with Germany, said: ‘* What 
is aimed at is not only a momentary effort of a psychological character, 
but a reciprocal action in the spirit of mutual respect and peaceful 
international solidarity.” 

He described the ‘“‘ Eastern Locarno” as, in reality, neither 


Eastern nor Locarno. 
Rumania. 
January 31st.—The Minister of Finance, M. Slavescu, resigned. 


February 1st.—M. Antonescu was appointed Minister of Finance 
and M. Valerian Pop, Minister of Justice. M. Slavescu, who was an 
advocate of maintaining the currency at its existing stabilized value, 
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did not agree with the policy of the Minister of Commerce as to the best 
method of regulating imports and exports. 


Saar Territory. 
January 24th.—The Governing Commission issued a genera! 


amnesty decree for offences committed before January 17th, but not 
covering cases of arson, serious robbery, or offences against the Customs 
law. 
January 28th.—Herr Nietmann, acting leader of the Deutsche 
Front, issued an order forbidding the wearing of Nazi uniforms, and 
stating that anyone who wore any of the hitherto prohibited uniforms 
of a Nazi organization before he had been officially recognized as a 
member of the Party, or before the continuance of his membership 
had been confirmed, would never be admitted to the Party. 


January 29th.—The A bendblatt announced that the Social Democrat 
Party no longer survived for practical purposes, and must therefore be 
regarded as disbanded. 

January 30th.—The Governing Commission issued instructions 
that all documents unnecessary for the future government of the Saar 
(e.g., minutes of the Commission’s meetings, correspondence with the 
League, etc.) were to be handed over to the League of Nations, and 
documents of a personal character destroyed. 

The Deutsche Front maintained that this gave too much scope 
to officials, and that the documents should be handed over in their 
entirety. 

The first three paragraphs of the Franco-German Saar Convention 
were signed (at Basle). They recorded: (1) the agreement on the new 
Customs boundary; (2) that concerning the withdrawal of French 
currency; and (3) a technical agreement between the Banks (the 
Reichsbank, Banque de France and the B.I.S.) concerning the ad- 
ministration of the Saar funds deposited at the B.I.S. for the period of 
transition, according to the Rome agreement. 

January 31st.—It was announced that 3,679 refugees had been 
admitted into France, while the total number who had tried to proceed 
there was 7,374. 


Spain. 
January 23rd.—The Cortes resumed, with the Socialists absent, 
owing to the censorship of reports of the proceedings. The Prime 
Minister replied to attacks on the Cabinet and affirmed that the only 
policy possible in the meantime, for the consolidation of the Republic, 
was a Radical-C.E.D.A. coalition. This view was seconded by Sefior 
Gil Robles. 

January 24th.—Martial Law was raised in 35 Provinces. 

January 29th.—The Foreign Minister read a statement in the 
Cortes in which he said that the Government, while welcoming the 
Franco-Italian agreements, were determined not to remain outside 
conversations or negotiations which directly or indirectly affected the 
Mediterranean. Spain had received indications that this feeling was 
understood and shared. (The Tangier Convention was due to expire 
at the end of 1935). 
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Bishops were appointed by the Pope to the Sees of Oviedo, Lerida, 
Plasencia, Huesca, Salamanca and Cartagena. 

February 1st.—It was reported that Sefor Companys had made 
before the investigating magistrate of the Tribunal of Constitutional 
Guarantees a statement in which he said that anti-Republicans, Fascist 
in character, had been plotting to assault and seize the Republic, and 
that he had warned the Central Government of the danger. They had 
intended to seize the person of the President two days before the 
rising. 
He himself had done all he could to hold the people in check, but 
when they began revolting on every hand he took charge of the move- 
ment, considering that the Catalan Government had to direct it to 
prevent being overwhelmed by it. The declaration of the Catalan 
State was a Republican and Federal movement, and in no sense 
Separatist. The Catalan Government strove “ always and only to 
defend the democratic Republic and the autonomy of Catalonia.” 


February 4th.—An official account of the October revolt gave the 
number of dead as 1,051 Civilians, roo Civil Guard, Army 98, and 
Police 70. Fifty-eight Churches were destroyed or badly damaged, 
and 63 public buildings, as well as 730 private dwellings. 

February 5th.—The Governor-General of Catalonia removed the 
censorship on foreign press messages. 

The Cabinet decided to prolong the state of war maintained in 
fifteen provinces for a further month. The state of alarm in force 
elsewhere remained. 


Switzerland. 


January 27th.—The Socialist Party, by 362 votes to 294, decided 
to adopt a policy of “ national defence,” but to oppose the Govern- 
ment’s proposal to extend the period of military service. 


Uruguay. 


January 28th.—A band of 1,000 rebels was reported to have 
crossed the frontier from Brazil at Rivera, and other bands were stated 
to be causing disturbances in Cerro Largo and in Camelones, in the 
neighbourhood of Montevideo. 

The principal leaders of the Opposition were arrested, following 
the discovery of a plot to overthrow the Government. 

January 29th.—The General Assembly approved measures taken 
to preserve order, including one reserving the right to requisition 
private property. The Army was fully mobilized, but only small 
bodies of troops were required locally to deal with disturbances. 

January 30th.—The Government announced that the rebellion 
had been completely suppressed. 


U.S.A. 
January 24th.—The House of Representatives passed the Ad 
ministration’s Relief Bill by 328 votes to 78. 

The President sent to Congress the report of the National 
Resources Board, with a message in which he urged its careful reading 
since, for the first time in their history, they had made “ an inventory 
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of our national assets and problems relating to them ” in order that a 
method and a policy for the future might be suggested. 

What he sought was the use of national resources not as a thing 
apart “ but as something that is interwoven with industry, labour, 
snance, taxation, agriculture, homes, recreation and good citizenship.” 
\ccordingly, for the coming 18 months he had asked Congress for 
34,000 million for public projects. As years passed the Government 
should plan to spend each year a reasonable and continuing sum in 
development of this programme, and he hoped they would be able to 
ppropriate say $500 million annually for the purpose when conditions 
egan to mend. 

January 29th.—In the Senate the resolution in favour of adherence 
‘o the Permanent Court was adopted by 52 votes to 36, thus failing to 
obtain the necessary two-thirds majority. The Opposition included 
»9 Democrats and 14 Republicans. 

Speaking before the Council on Foreign Relations Mr. Norman 
Davis said the London Naval conversations had raised vital questions 
{ principle. The dominant issue involved was that of “ equality of 
security ’’ versus “‘ equality of armaments.’’ The former was a funda- 
mental sovereign right of every Power, he said, and continued: “ If 
ms equality were the only means of making that right effective I 
vould be the first to advocate it. It is evident, however, that equality 
{ naval armament not only fails to give equal security, but it is, on 
the contrary, utterly incompatible with equal security.” 

The Washington Conference had been able to achieve not only 
imitation but a drastic reduction of armaments because it made equal 


security its guiding principle. It was erroneous to imagine that the 
5-5-3 ratio implied a different degree of national prestige or sovereign 
right ; military power consisted of a navy, army, and air force, and 
the combined strength of Japan in all three was greater than that of 
the U.S.A., “* yet even so I do not consider this affects the national 
prestige of America.” 

Mr. Davis described as a fallacy the idea that security could be 
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guaranteed by the abolition of ‘* offensive *’ weapons ; in naval war- 
fare it was impossible to distinguish clearly between them and defensive 
‘rmaments. In conclusion, he said that they should not be unduly 
disturbed by “the present apparent deadlock.” The Fleets of the 
principal Powers remained limited by the existing treaties until 
january, 1937, and “if each people sincerely rules out of its con- 
sciousness all thought of aggression” there was no reason why 
.ccommodation should not be found. 

The House of Representatives passed the Bill prolonging for 
two years the life of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


January 31st.—The President submitted to Congress the report of 
the Federal Aviation Commission. This strongly recommended the 
creation of a new non-partizan Air Commerce Commission which might 
‘ater be merged with any agency authorized to direct all forms of 
transport. It also urged that, for national defence, the immediate 
vdjective should be fulfilment of the expansion programmes of the 
War and Navy departments—2,320 planes for the Army and 1,910 
ior the Navy. 

The Secretary of State announced that he could not encourage 
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the hope that any agreement was possible on the subject of Russian 
debts, and said the negotiations must now be regarded as having com: 
to an end. 

Speaking before the Senate Agricultural Committee the Secretar; 
of State denounced selfish nationalistic policies in trade, and said the 
*‘ greatest curse that has come to this country has been extremism in 
all its forms.’ 

In reply to questions as to whether the time was ripe for an 
economic conference he said: ‘‘ Sympathetic nations have not yet 
faith in our intentions. However, in a reasonably short time we hop 
that they will go forward with us.” 


February 2nd.—The Secretary of State announced the conclusion 
of a reciprocal tariff agreement with Brazil, and said it was a step on 
the road ‘“‘ away from medieval mercantilism.” It was based on the 
principle of unconditional most-favoured-nation treatment and on the 
consequent assumption that the concessions which each country 
granted to the products of the other would, as a general rule, hk 
extended to like products of other countries. 

The Brazilian Government gave an undertaking to the US. 
Government that sufficient exchange would be provided for imports 
from the U.S.A. and to make available additional amounts for th 
liquidation of existing deferred trade indebtedness. 

The Brazilian concessions in the agreement were stated to affect 
23.8 per cent. of U.S. exports to Brazil since 1933, and the U.S. con- 
cessions 2.4 per cent. of the total imports from Brazil. (The trad 
balance with Brazil had been in that country’s favour). 


’ 


U.S.S.R. 
January 22nd.—The Budget Estimates for 1935 gave the total, 


for the Unified State Budget, as 65,700 million roubles for revenue and 
65,200 millions for expenditure. 

January 23rd.—The head of the secret police in Leningrad at th 
time of Kiroff’s murder and eleven of his staff were sentenced to 
prolonged terms of imprisonment in concentration camps, after « 
secret trial. 

January 25th. — The death occurred of M. Kuibysheff, Vice- 
President of the Council of Commissars and a member of the 
Politbureau. 

January 28th.—Speaking at the opening of the Seventh All-Union 
Congress M. Molotoff said that relations with Great Britain wer 
satisfactory and, since the Metro-Vickers case was closed, had continued 
to develop normally. Some countries, however, wished to attack 
Russia, and one in particular considered it as “ its holy mission” ‘0 
attack them and seize part of their territory. 

Judging by Germany’s reluctance to join the Eastern Pact, be 
said, they must draw their own conclusion that the policy of territona 
conquest on the east formulated in Mein Kampf remained in forc: 
and take their measures accordingly. 

Russia stood for peace but, because of this danger, was strength 
ening her means of defence by building fortifications and increasin: 
the mechanized units of her army fourfold. One half of the officer 
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of the army were members of the Communist Party or of the Youth 
eague. 

; Referring to economic developments he claimed that four-fifths 
of the peasantry were already collectivized, while industry had made 
the greatest strides ahead. 

January 30th.—The Vice-Commissar of Defence stated in the 
All-Union Congress that the Red Army had almost doubled its fighting 
power in the past four years, and its strength had increased from 
00,000 to 940,000 men. The regular defence budget for 1934 was 
1,665 million roubles, but 5,000 millions had been spent, and a further 
6,500 millions were to be spent in 1935. This expenditure was neces- 
sitated by the situation in the Far East and for building fortifications 


there. 
The air fleet had been increased by 330 per cent. during the four 


vears, and tanks by 760 per cent. 

In the Army machine gun sections had been increased by 700 per 
cent., and in the Navy, submarines by 435 per cent., and torpedo craft 
by 370 per cent. 

He concluded: ‘‘ War against us is being prepared at an ever 
increasing tempo. We understand this and are therefore alert; the 
Red Army is strong and invincible and ready to meet any attack. . . .” 

January 31st.—Speaking at the Congress M. Molotoff said that i 
the Japanese Diet Mr. Hirota had stated that he intended to encourage 
to the utmost friendship with the Soviets, and this statement corres- 
ponded with their own intentions. Mr. Hirota had, however, dwelt on 
the defensive measures which the Soviet had been compelled to take 
in the Far East and had referred to the Portsmouth Treaty, which laid 
it down that both countries should refrain from ‘“* any military measures 
capable of menacing the Russian or Korean territory.”” Mr. Hirota 
also said that he was in favour of extending this undertaking to the 
Soviet-Manchurian frontier, but the Treaty, Molotoff pointed out, 
did not contain a single word concerning defensive fortifications on 
that frontier. 

He also reminded them that the same Treaty stipulated that 
Manchuria should be restored to the Chinese Government and that 
Japan and Russia should keep only 15 soldiers per mile on the railway 
and concluded: ‘* The Soviet has withdrawn her army voluntarily 
from Manchuria. What of Japan?” 

February tst.—The Central Committee of the Party decided to 
alter the electoral system and introduce a secret ballot, with direct 
elections. 

_ Peasants and urban workers were to be placed on equal terms, 
instead of the former having only one Congress member for every 
125,000 peasants, as against one for every 25,000 workers. 

M.M. Mikoyan and Chubar were appointed members of the Polit- 

bureau in place of MM. Kiroff and Kuibysheff. 


Yugoslavia. 

February ist.—Disturbances occurred at Belgrade University 
when students came into collision with the police following protests 
against the arrest of 15 Communists charged under the law for the 
Defence of the State and sent to a concentration camp. 
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